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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
John K. Norton . 


It should not be necessary to dwell upon the fact that education 
today is suffering the effects of a long period of neglect. 

At the elementary school level, millions of children are being denied 
the opportunity even to learn to read and write. The studies based on 
the drafts of World War I, World War II and the Korean conflict 
document this fact. The installation by the Army of 3-R instruction 
for the illiterates who are inducted brings this shocking condition 
down to date. 

If one examines education at a higher level, he finds that only half 
of the top 25 per cent of our youth are getting to college. This in the 
face of a growing shortage of highly trained men and women! 

The chronic shortage of teachers at the elementary school level, 
which is now moving up into the high school, will soon plague the 
colleges and universities. Guidance and similar services of modern 
education are almost wholly lacking or penuriously provided for in 
the majority of schools today. The shortage of school buildings is well 
known. It continues in spite of outrageous increases in size of classes. 
Double and even triple sessions are found in some school systems. 
of the top 25 per cent of our youth are getting to college. This in the 

Mounting school enrollments and continued high birth-rates prom- 
ise little alleviation of these conditions under present policies govern- 
ing the financing of education in the United States. 

A study of the Twentieth Century Fund estimates that in 1950 
we were expending for education less than 60 per cent of the amount 
necessary to provide a modestly satisfactory program. The situation. 
in this regard has not improved to date. 

The mounting complexities of domestic affairs, and the key posi- 
tion which the United States occupies perforce in the world struggle 
between tyranny and freedom, shout for an educational system which 
will abolish illiteracy and guide every able and willing American 
youth to a complete and first-rate education. Both justice for the indi- 
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vidual and national safety plead for such action, but it has not come. 
Rather the key word of American education today is shortage ; short- 
age of teachers, shortage of buildings, shortage of money, and most 
alarming, shortage of an educational program appropriate to the 
demands of the times. 

The ills of American education have persisted and deepened be- 
cause they cannot be dealt with solely through state and local leader- 
ship and financing. Federal action is also required. 

Let us consider the respective roles of the three levels of govern- 
ment in the maintenance of educational opportunity in the United 
States. 

Although education is legally a state function, it has been the wise 
policy to delegate a large share of the responsibility for the manage- 
ment and financing of the schools to the locality. This policy should 
be continued. However, in many localities, the point of diminishing 
returns has been reached so far as the financing of education through 
local taxation is concerned. 

A second source of educational funds is state support. State taxes 
permit the tapping of relatively rapidly rising sources of taxation such 
as business and individual income. The states with few exceptions 
have substantially increased their support of education during the past 
generation. Some 40 per cent of public school expenditures are now 
met by state funds. 

Although some additional state support for education may be feas- 
ible in some states, it cannot be the final answer for the adequate 
financing of education. 

It cannot be the final answer in the poor states since they do not 
possess sufficient taxable wealth to permit adequate support of public 
schools. In some of the less able states, an average tax levy against all 
resources, both state and local, will raise less than $100 per pupil as 
compared with about $400 now being expended in states such as 
New York and California. 

Nor will increased state taxation be the complete cure for the 
educational ills of the rich states. Let us not forget that shortages of 
teachers and school buildings, double sessions and waste of potential 
human talent occur in favored states as well as in less favored states. 
The incidence of these ills may not be as severe as in the poorer states, 
but it is severe enough to deserve vigorous corrective measures. 

Why do not the rich states use their wealth and solve their educa- 
tional problems? They do not for several reasons. 

First, they encounter a clever tactic whereby one state is played 
against another by that segment of our population which chronically 
considers profits first and the education of children second, or not at 
all. 
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One can best illustrate this tactic by quoting from a half-page 
advertisement which recently appeared in The New York Times 
(October 30, 1955). This was paid for by the Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, 62 Park Place, Newark, N. J. It was headed: “Are 
Your Taxes Taxing?” It consisted mainly of an alleged reply by a 
company official to an alleged letter. This letter had inquired as to 
why the company had “moved over to New Jersey.’ The advertise- 
ment quoted this reply of the company official: _ 


In reply to your question concerning the reasons why we 
decided to locate our new plant in New Jersey, the favorable tax 
picture played a large part. 

We found tax relief there. That is simply because New Jersey 
has no individual State income tax, no State corporation income 
tax, no State unincorporated business tax, no State sales tax, and 
complete exemption of intangible personal property from local 
property taxes. 

There were other reasons why we chose New Jersey. ... But 
the favorable tax climate was the most important. 


An intelligent state will disregard the types of tax threats illus- 
trated above up to a point, but only up to a point. This conclusion is 
supported by the fact that the shortages which now afflict education in 
the United States occur in all states, rich as well as poor. . 

The educational shortages of today and the social ills which they 
breed are not primarily due to failure at the state and local levels of 
government. They are mainly due to the fact that the people of the 
United States have permitted fallacious slogans and extraneous issues 
to dissuade them from long overdue, essential federal action in educa- 
tion. 

We have failed to act upon two inescapable facts: First, that the 
effects of mal-education cannot be confined to the state and locality. 
Poor schools, regardless of their location, penalize all of us. Ignorance 
cannot be quarantined. Second, we have failed to act upon the fact 
that economic conditions have arisen over the years which require 
federal support of education, to supplement state and local support, if 
the Nation is to avoid the ills of mal-education. 

In other spheres of public enterprise, we have faced these inexor- 
able facts. The person who would base the military defense of the 
United States solely on local “minute men,” or even state militia, 
would need to have his head examined. This year we are expending 
$35 billion of federal funds for military preparedness, and the bill be- 
ing proposed for 1957-58 totals over $40 billion. 

The person who would advocate that our 60 million motor vehicles 
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should operate on private toll roads, or even on county and state high- 
ways solely financed by these jurisdictions, also would deserve the 
attention of a psychiatrist. Highway construction is now a cooperative 
enterprise involving all levels of government. With little hesitation 
the Federal Government recently committed itself to a $34 billion pro- 
gram of highway construction. 

One might offer many examples of federal response to national 
needs. Social security, conservation, aid to veterans, public health, are 
but a few illustrations. 

I am aware of the enticing argument that the Federal Government 
should reduce its expenditures and thus make revenue available in the 
states and localities. 

If there were any prospect of a return to anything like prewar 
federal budgets, there would be some validity for the argument. There 
is no such prospect, for the simple but powerful reason that the bulk 
of federal expenditure is essential under modern circumstances. The 
Eisenhower administration, pledged to reduce federal taxation, is now 
spending one of the largest peace-time budgets in our history. The 
Federal Government is destined to continue to collect and to spend 
the major part of our tax bill. 

The Federal Government has no significant program for education.’ 
Its policy for education has been largely negative in its effects. The 
National Government collects the bulk of tax revenues. It recognizes 
that part of this revenue should be returned to the states to supple- 
ment state funds in financing services which are of national as well as 
of state concern. As a consequence, we have highway programs, con- 
servation programs, social security and public health measures some- 
what appropriate to modern conditions and needs. Only education has 
been discriminated against. Federal support of education in the states 
is still a pittance, as it was a generation ago. 

Thus the Federal Government pre-empts most of tax income but 
discriminates against education as compared with other matters of 
general concern in the use of this income. This policy is a primary 

cause of the financial malnutrition from which our schools and colleges 
suffer today. 

The Federal Government does not hesitate to act in the field of 
education in some respects. It recently proscribed racial segregation 
in the schools. One branch of the Federal Government laid this highly 
charged and financially expensive issue in the laps of the state and 
local school districts. Then Congress manipulated this issue as a means 
of blocking a pitiful little appropriation for school building construc- 
tion which it had under consideration. 

The standard bugaboo which is conjured up to block federal sup- 
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port for education is that this will result in federal control of educa- 
tion. This argument runs something as follows. That it is a truism of 
life that he who pays the piper calls the tune ; that the financial mecha- 
nism is a handy one with which to exercise control, and that Congress 
or bureaucrats in Washington would use it for that purpose. 

At first glance these arguments appear valid. They are given cre- 
dence by those who accept slogans based neither upon experience nor 
fact. Experience of more than a century reveals, however, that federal 
control of education need not follow federal aid. Our present school 
systems were founded with the help of federal support which came 
from the early land grants. Funds from this source still aid in their 
support. This federal aid did not destroy local initiative, nor has it 
resulted in federal control. 

Again, President Lincoln signed a bill in 1862 which established 
colleges of agricultural and mechanical arts in all the states and pro- 
vided for their partial support. Later Federal legislation and financial 
support established agricultural experiment stations in all states, and 
still later, programs of extension education. 

For nearly a century federal aid has provided partial support of 
these colleges and educational programs—and without federal control. 
Some $50 million a year is appropriated annually. Just when does 
the inevitability of control following upon aid begin to operate? Just 
why would Congress, which after all is answerable to the American 
people, desire to reverse a policy—state and local control of educa- 
tion—which is so firmly established in the public mind? 

It would be interesting to attempt to assess blame for the tragic 
lack of statesmanship which has characterized federal relations to 
education for a generation. Suffice it to say that neither political party 
had done more than temporize in this regard. For twenty years the 
Democratic Party had the opportunity, but failed to act. The one ex- 
ception was the highly successful GI Education Bill. This, however, 
was more a veterans’ relief measure than an educational act. Its. 
operation and outcome, however, offer highly significant guides for 
future educational policy. Recently the Republicans have had their 
' chance. Their failure thus far has also been dismal. 

Eventually the American people will rise to repudiate those who 
put vested interests above the schooling of children. They will not 
long accept with complacency the probability that at present rates of 
growth the U.S.S.R. will shortly outstrip us in the field of education. 
It is significant that each of the two political parties in the recent, 
election strove to blame the other for failure to pass the education bill 
in the recent Congress. 


John K. Norton is Head of the Department of Educational Administra- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 





THE TEACHER IN THE AUTHORITY SYSTEM 
Chandler Washburne 


The question of: For whom do I work? is intimately connected 
with the whole problem of authority. The nature and type of authority 
is a vital area in any society. In the study of high school teachers in 
our own society some very interesting relationships were revealed. 

A person’s occupation in America is a most important and deter- 
mining part of an individual’s life. We looked at the occupation of 
teaching in the public schools from the viewpoint of stress: How does 
the occupation stress the individuals who enter it? It soon became 
apparent that one of the most stressful aspects was closely related to 
the structure of authority within the occupation. Thus, this paper pre- 
sents some of the conflicts, confusions and stresses found in teaching 
due to nature of authority within that occupation. 

Perhaps, it should be stated that this is not a statistical presentation 
here, that we are not interested in the proportion of teachers experi- 
encing this or that, but rather in the nature of the structural arrange- 
ment and perceptions which create problems in this area. 

METHOD 

A small sample was selected of twenty teachers who were teaching 
or had taught in high schools in the midwest, and who were also doing 
graduate work in education. These teachers were intensively inter- 
viewed using a focused interview with open-ended question. 

The interview results were used to study the structure of the 
occupation as perceived by the individual in it. This data was then 
used to interpret other material drawn from the extensive literature in 
this area.? 

In this present article a small proportion of the data is used which 
has bearing upon the problem of authority. The responses to a number: 
of questions are compared to reveal some basic conflicts. 

AUTHORITY 

Increasingly the teacher finds himself working in a bureaucracy, 
This is a system which is spreading and the individual bureaucracies 
are becoming larger and more bureaucratic in character, It is this 
situation which confronts the teacher. 

We cannot detail here the nature of bureaucracy, but something 


1 See Chandler Washburne, Involvement as a Basis for Stress Analy- 


sis: A Study of High School Teachers (Dessertation Mich. State College, 
1955). 
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about authority within it can be stated. It is hierarchical with author- 
ity ultimately resting in the highest office. In addition all officeholders 
are bound by the written laws or rules of the system. 

When we speak of authority we refer to several different factors 
which can be taken as indices of it. Generally we think of the power 
to make decisions. There is the power to punish and reward. Perhaps 
the most important aspect for the present purposes is that the author- 
ity defines the role for a given status within the system. Thus, the 
status of teacher—in a given school system—has a certain role as- 
signed to it, which the occupant is expected to follow. 


COMPLEX ROLE DEFINITION 


In the case of the teacher operating in the bureaucratic school 
structure, who defines his role? Who is in authority over him? To 
whom is he responsible? If we asked a soldier about his position we 
probably would find the answer centered on the impersonal authority 
of rules as well as the officers immediately over him. This is not the 
answer we get from teachers. They were asked: “As a teacher, to 
whom do you consider yourself responsible?” The responses were as 
follows (with about an equal number selecting each): myself, stu- 
dents (mentioned first) and parents (second), students (mentioned 
first) administration (second), community (mentioned first) admin- 
istration, administration. These responses are arranged in an order 
which moves away from self responsibility. s 

The highly noticeable thing is that there is such a range of opinion 
as to whom they are responsible to. So few of them mention or give 
first importance to the administration, which would be the simple 
bureaucratic answer. The extreme answer is “myself.” (What soldier 
would answer “myself” or the “American people.’”’?) This means that 
in the extreme, as well as in the less extreme cases, the individual is 
not taking all his orders from the administration, that he feels that 
he is the judge of his own behavior. He, therefore, plays a part in 
determining his role as a teacher, he does not simply accept it as given 
him by the system. 

This self responsibility and self determination of role has been 
characteristic of the professions, but recent tendencies indicate that 
the professions are facing this conflict of authority, as they become 
imbedded in complex bureaucracies.” 

Thus, the first dimension of the problem has been laid out. That 
there is more than one source of authority to which the teacher feels 
responsible. It becomes a question as to which sources will determine 


2 Bernard Goldstein, “Unionism Among Salaried Professionals in Indus- 
try,” American Sociological Review (vol. 20, Apr. 1955), pp. 199-205. 
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his course of action. Will he follow his own dictates (responsibility to 
students, parents and community can in many ways be thought of as 
self responsibility when they are not in a position to make known or 
enforce their expectations) or those of the administration. It might 
be mentioned that these are not purely individual expectations he 
holds for himself, but the result of training in the professional schools, 
which he is supposed to accept and carry out as his own will when 
out in a position. 
CONFLICTS IN AUTHORITY 

There would be no stressful problem, even with several sources 
of authority, if they all agreed on what the role of the teacher was. 
So the next questions become: Is there argument about what is the 
role of the teacher? One can see that there is always a great chance of 
conflict when two authorities are each attempting to prescribe action 
in a given situation. 

To get at this problem we asked two questions. The first, found 
out what they (teachers) thought a good or successful teacher was 
like. Most teachers gave statements related to their professional rela- 
tion to students. Then we asked if the good or successful teacher was 
rewarded. The responses were as follows: five, not enough; two, I 
think so; one, yes—self satisfaction ; eleven, yes—esteem and increased 
position, one. 

About the only reward which it is felt the good teacher (teacher 
according to their role definition) gets is self-satisfaction. One might 
get a very different answer if you asked are good medical doctors 
rewarded. Self-satisfaction is the reward you would expect if you were 
working in terms of your own authority. So the responses seem to go 
along with the previous responses of responsibility to “myself,” and a 
professional conception of the role. 

However, it is also indicated that, while we don’t know whether 
the two authorities conflict, the bureaucracy doesn’t do much about 
rewarding the “good” teacher and supporting the role definition that 
they have of the teacher. 

The reverse question to that of the good teacher question was also 
used: “Are poor teachers punished? Two-thirds of the teachers an- 
swered an outright no. Others said sometimes, or punished by stu- 
dents, and only one said yes. In other words, the individual who 
violated their role expectations in regard to a good teacher is therefore 
a “poor” teacher, and he is not punished. The teacher’s conception of 
the good teacher is ignored by the administration conformity to it, is 
not rewarded, and violation of it is not punished. In fact one teacher 
went so far as to say the poor teacher was rewarded: ‘‘Keep your 
mouth shut, and teach the same way for twenty years and you get to 
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be principal.” ‘I here was also some indication that good teachers might 
be punished, (e.g., “It is dangerous to go beyond routine duties”). 

We also asked what things the administration did punish. The 
things mentioned were hardly related to the things thought of in regard 
to the poor teacher. 


DIS-SATISFACTION AND CONFUSION OVER AUTHORITY 


The situation teachers may find themselves in of having their own 
conception of the role of the teacher and feeling responsible to them- 
selves in enforcing it, and receiving “self-satisfaction” as their reward 
for being a good teacher, and finding that those who violate this role 
are not punished, is somewhat distressing to the teachers. The teachers 
wanted to have their own role conception, yet at the same time they 
wished recognition from the community and more practically from 
the bureaucracy. They were generally dissatisfied with the amount of 
recognition they were getting. It is also significant that while, on the 
one hand, they tend to support the professional role, they, on the other 
hand, expect recognition from the administration and community, and 
almost without exception don’t mention recognition by professional 
groups (the natural source of support for their role conception). 

In this regard the high school teacher contrasts strongly with the 
college professor. College teachers are very concerned with recognition 
from their professional groups, especially in their own subject matter. 
One reason is that recognition by this group is rewarding as it is often 
the basis used by the administration of big bureaucracies, in selecting 
and promoting individuals. Thus the professional role of the college 
professor is supported by turning to the professional groups which 
support it, and this in turn becomes the basis for success in the bureau- 
cracy. The high school administration does not turn to the professional 
organization in seeking a basis for selecting and promoting individuals, 
and thus, the professional role expectations are not as strongly sup- 
ported. The administration may support the professional expectations 
but the system usually will be captured by traditional bureaucratic 
values (and associated expectations for the teacher), both of these 
conflict in various ways with the professional set of expectations for 
the teacher. 

The conformity of behavior to a set of expectations as Merton*® 
points out is reduced as achievement becomes more difficult. The 
teacher in a situation where it is difficult to realize his conception of 
his role may tend to abandon it in favor of the easier and more re- 
warded role expectations. We know that the individuals we inter- 


3 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, IIl., 
1949), p. 128. 
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viewed were stressed by this conflict in authority, whether they will 
change their expectation we do not know. Many of the individuals 
interviewed had already ceased trying to put their role expectations 
into action. One frequently encounters in teachers this frustrating sort 
of compromise of believing one thing and doing another. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The status of teachers is given one role by the teacher and another 
by the bureaucracy which he works. The teacher may have a role con- 
ception stressing his professional training, but he finds that this is not 
rewarded in the system where he works, neither is violation of this 
role punished. It seems largely ignored by the administration. Individ- 
uals lack support for their role concept and are stressed because they 
expected it would be supported, and feel justified in expecting support. 
This conflict of authority cannot be solved as in college teaching where 
strong professional organizations back the individual in his conception, 
and have had this conception accepted and rewarded by the bureau- 
cracy. Thus, the high school teacher can either leave the system, or 
give up his role conception in favor of the bureaucracies’ conception, 
or go his lonely way feeling something is not right, that he is doing 
the proper things yet no one seems to advance or reward him. 


Chandler Washburne is with the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 





ATTITUDES TOWARD SELF; AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
Thomas J. Hill 


Attitudes toward self seem to vary significantly with chronological 
age and seem to be influenced little or none by the organized study of 
social class structure. This statement grows out of a study which was 
made by the writer at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, University 
of Florida.? 

This article results from an attempt to investigate the effect of 
an organized study of social class structure upon various attitudes of 
' high school students. The organized study of social class was built 
around the booklet, What You Should Know About Social Class by 
W. Lloyd and Mildred Hall Warner.” 

Involved in the study were an experimental and comparable con- 
trol group at the ninth, tenth, and twelfth grade levels. Each group 
consisted of approximately thirty students. The experimental and con- 
trol groups at the various grade levels were matched and were not sig- 
nificantly different in (1) scores made on the Index of Status Charac- 
teristics,= (2) mental ability, (3) chronological age, and (4) sex 
composition. Each group contained children from highly varied socio- 
economic backgrounds and children with differing degrees of mental 
ability. 

The Index of Status Characteristics, which was developéd by W. 
Lloyd Warner and Associates, places people along the socio-economic 
continuum from lower-lower class to upper-upper class. The instru- 
ment takes into consideration (1) occupation, (2) source of income, 
(3) type house lived in, and (4) area lived in. 

Mental ability scores were based on the administration of the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination. Chronological ages were obtained 
from office records and other information needed was obtained through 
personal interviews and home visitations. 

Attitudes toward self were ascertained through the use of “Atti- 
tudes Toward Self and Others” by E. Lakin Phillips.* This instrument 


_ 1 Thomas J. Hill, “Experimental Study of Selected Instructional Mate- 
tial in Social Class at the Secondary Level” (Unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, College of Education, University of Florida, August, 1954). 
2 W. Lloyd Warner and Mildred H. Warner, What You Should Know 
About Social Class (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953). 
8 Cf. William Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, Social 
Class in America (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949). 
_ *E. Lakin Phillips, “Attitudes Toward Self and Others: A Brief Ques- 
tionnaire Report,” Journal of Consulting Psychology (February, 1951), 15: 
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consists of a fifty item scale, 25 attitudes toward self and 25 attitudes 
toward others. One of five choices may be given as an answer to each 
item. The choices range from “true for me all or most of the time” to 
“rarely or almost never true for me.” Interesting information concern- 
ing this instrument may be found in a recent study where results 
obtained from administering the instrument have been compared with 
teacher and observer judgment and correlated with results from 
similar instruments.® 

At a given time, attitudes toward self were determined in the con- 
trol and experimental groups. The experimental groups then began a 
study of social class structure using What You Shouid Know About 
Social Class as a guide. The control groups made a point of not enter- 
ing into discussions in the areas of social class during the experimental 
period. 

After six weeks in the social class unit, the experimental and con- 
trol groups were again tested as to attitudes toward self. Analyses of 
the data contained in Table I show that no significant changes took 
place with respect to attitudes toward self in the experimental groups 
during the period of time that the social class unit was in progress. 























TABLE I 






Comparison of Mean Scores Made on “Attitudes Toward Self” 
by the Experimental Ninth, Tenth and Twelfth Grades 
Before and After the Social Class Unit 


Social Class ' Ninth Tenth Twelfth 
Placement Before After Before After Before After 


Top Half 80.47. 80.73 84.07 84.07 97.50 97.07 
Bottom Half 84.86 83.57 85.21 84.64 86.36 87.86 
Total 82.59 82.10 84.62 84.34 91.93 92.46 








































The designation of top half and bottom half in the table refers to 
a division of the groups on the basis of the Index of Status Character- 
istics. That is, each group was divided into half—the top half referring 
to that part of the group which supposedly is in a higher social class 
than the bottom half. 

Let us now proceed to analyze the data from other angles. Let us 
rearrange the data at in Table II, using only the original scores and 
comparing scores on the bases of social class placement and grade 
placement. 












5 Jean A. Battle, “Techniques and Instruments for Measuring Certain 
Student Human Relations” (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, College of 
Education, University of Florida, 1954). pp. 118-26. 
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TABLE IT 
Mean Scores Made by the Ninth, Tenth, and Twelfth Grades on 
“Attitudes Toward Self” Before the Social Class Unit 


Social Class Placement Ninth Tenth Twelfth 


Top Half 80.47 84.07 97.50 
Bottom Half 84.86 85.21 86.36 
Total 82.59 84.62 91.93 





First, there obviously is a consistent increase in scores as the grade 
placement gets higher. This is true for both the upper and lower socio- 
economic groups. However the rate of change and amount of change 
is much smaller for the lower socio-economic groups than for the upper 
socio-economic groups. It may also be noted that somewhere between 
the tenth and twelfth grades the upper socio-economic group passes 
the lower socio-economic group in score and by the twelfth grade level 
outscores them by a considerable margin. This may indicate that as 
the upper socio-economic group gets older they increasingly feel them- 
selves adequate, while this process is not nearly so rapid among the 
lower socio-economic group. 

Therefore, the following conclusions : 


1. The study of social class structure, per se, has little or no effect 
upon attitudes toward self at the high school level. ~ 

2. Attitudes toward self seem to improve (or one comes to be 
better satisfied with himself)’ with chronological age. This 
seems to be more pronounced among upper socio-economic 
groups than among lower socio-economic groups. 


Thomas J. Hill is Assistant Professor of Education, University of Florida, 
at Gainesville, Florida. 





SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
AUTOMATION AND LONGEVITY 


Harold H. Punke 


The extension of automatic machine operations in the industrial 
world, and the extension of the length of life for substantial numbers 
of the adult population, are two developments which may have great 
importance for the future of American civilization. Because of the 
extent to which schools have educational responsibility for each gene- 
ration, the school is directly concerned with change and development 
in civilization. Some other agencies are similarly concerned. 


1. The school as a selective agency—Any society which sets up an 
educational program apart from incidental learning by a child through 
casual association, assigns to its schools a selective function. In brief, 
the function is to develop in the child those aspects of the culture 
which the leaders who control it want perpetuated or extended. Hence 
the basis of selection, or curriculum content, varies according to the 
form of social order and the level of technological attainment. Every 
society includes elements which the controlling group does not want 
perpetuated, acceptable elements which are considered adequately pro- 
vided for through home or similar incidental experience, and other 
elements on which it might be agreed that there should be more edu- 
cational emphasis but on which there is not enough agreement for 
developing school programs. In recent and current educational prac- 
tice in America, these three respective areas may be illustrated by 
corruptions of different kinds, sex education, and concern for religion 
and character development. 

When social conditions change slowly, the selective function of the 
school is not conspicuous—because there is little change regarding the 
particular children whom the leaders think should attend school, or 
regarding what they should learn there. But in a dynamic society a 
school program can rapidly become obsolete, unless its sponsors are 
continuously alert to the need for selection through revisions and 
additions. The rate of social change in this country has been notice- 
ably on the increase for two centuries, but during the next few decades 
automation will likely accelerate the rate of increase. When the rate 
of change is great, new developments often appear suddenly. Hence 
efforts at forecasting and planning become more important—in at- 
tempting to help the people anticipate what to expect. However fore- 
casting then also becomes more difficult because of the increased range 
in data and possibilities that must be considered. 
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2. Automation in relation to jobs and education—The idea of auto- 
mation, in the sense of machines to perform automatically various 
tasks which have previously been performed by men or animals on 
the basis of volition or habit, is not new. The new aspect of the situa- 
tion is the expansion of machines into more and more areas of human 
activity. Earlier developments involved the introduction of machines 
to do menial tasks which demanded much physical strength but little 
skill, Emphasis on the productive aspects of education, and the accu- 
mulation of cheap labor historically restricted by free land and by 
social and geographic mobility of the people, are among the factors 
which have caused mechanization to advance more rapidly in the 
United States than in most countries. Automation is now increasingly 
taking over what used to be called “lower levels” of supervision and 
control, through the development of governing, regulating, and con- 
trol devices which mechanically synchronize an increasing sequency of 
machine operations. In such areas as accounting, record keeping, 
computing, and statistical analysis, automation is further entering 
fields that used to be called intellectual. In the near future it will no 
doubt enter more vigorously into the professional and service fields. 
Yet it seems that automation is only getting started—as judged by a 
comparison of achievements with prospects. 

If education is to be somewhere near up to date, in a culture with 
rapidly expanding automation, several aspects of its earlier programs 
will have to be revolutionized—in both content and method. Much of 
what has constituted the content of vocational education, and which 
is not already obsolete, is likely to become so—as machines operated 
from control panels increasingly take over the kinds of jobs for which 
men and women were prepared through their vocational education. 
Even such last-ditch strongholds of manual labor and employment 
scatter as agriculture and the other extractive fields are sensing what 
automation implies. As engineers and highly skilled technicians operate 
control boards which regulate lengthening retinues of mechanical 
operations, society needs fewer laborers but more engineers. This, of 
‘course, is only one among numerous factors in the current shortage 
of engineers—rate of growth in the total economy is another factor. 

The trend noted implies increased emphasis on learning from books 
and other records, with perhaps a further reduction or a more judi- 
cious selection in the concrete first-hand experience to be included as 
a part of education. This further implies a greater emphasis on learn- 
ing through symbols and a greater handicap on persons who are slow 
at this kind of learning. The proportion of gainfully employed persons 
who will need training comparable to university degrees of graduate 
level, or the general need for systematic post-doctoral study which is 
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recognized by some type of degree, are problems which higher educa- 
tion must consider. 

From the standpoint of educational methods and materials, tech- 
nology and automation will probably go further in making more and 
better books available at low cost, as well as increasing the extent to 
which lectures, drama, scientific reports, or parts of books become 
available through sound recordings or on television. Such items could 
be “canned”’ for vending machine reproduction, with increased demand 
for the type of content concerned, much as drinks, candy, cigarettes, 
jazz, and similar items are now available. The same might apply to 
movies, canned foods, and some items of clothing. Pocket books from 
expensive editions in a growing number of fields are a marked asset 
to persons who learn readily from books. Much the same applies to 
microfilms. Perhaps it might become more economical or more effec- 
tive to subsidize the publication of technical books for small groups 
of advanced students, or subsidize the preparation of tapes and films, 
than to employ faculty members for supplying the same content. But 
for students to use such items intelligently, without current teacher 
guidance, they will need teachers at earlier levels who are especially 
good at helping the individual learn how to evaluate materials and 
how in géneral to engineer his own intellectual development. It never- 
theless seems that as continuously higher levels of education and intel- 
lectual development are needed in a dynamic society, good teachers 
and guidance at all levels will continue to be important in reducing 
the effort and speeding the rate of learning. 


3. Compulsory school attendance—tThe philosophy of compulsory 
school attendance usually advertised in this country emphasizes the 
idea that there is no value to a community in maintaining public 
schools unless children attend those schools, and that in a democratic 
society in which the common people vote and help determine social 
policy it is essential that the people be informed. This philosophy 
includes the use of compulsory education for political propaganda and 
the development of patriotism. 

But there are other considerations which affect compulsory attend- 
ance regulations. One such consideration stems from a kind of non- 
political humanitarianism—which emphasizes the idea that an educated 
individual gets more personal satisfaction out of life than an unedu- 
cated one. From the brotherhood aspect of religious humanitarianism 
which urges that one ought to share with others the good things in life, 
it requires only a short step of missionary zeal to insist that those 
others must share in these “good things” whether they are particularly 
interested in doing so or not. A further consideration relates to the 
labor market. If youth are kept in school they do not compete exten- 
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sively with employed adults for jobs. While organized labor deserves 
much credit for its civic and humanitarian motives in the support it 
has given to the expanding program of public education for American 
youth, it is not likely that labor has been oblivious to the job ramifica- 
tions of compulsory school attendance. A further consideration, which 
deserves more attention than it has received, concerns the circum- 
stances under which youth can best grow and develop in an industrial 
democracy. An increasing number of educators think this consideration 
means that direct work experience in the economic world should be a 
part of the growth and educational program of all youth—to give them 
some understanding of the philosophy and disciplines of the vocational 
world, and a better insight into the economic structure of our society. 
Diversified-occupations and related programs now pursued in a sub- 
stantial number of secondary schools, but reaching only a small per- 
centage of students, may be straws in the wind. 

Numerous problems lurk in the need for some type of vocational 
discipline as a part of the growth and educational experience of Amer- 
ican youth, the extent and patterns according to which schools and 
industry work together in providing such experience, and the relation- 
ship of these two areas of concern to automation and the total number 
and training levels of jobs provided by our economy. 


4. Automation, and a changing conception of work—Although 
physics may define work in terms of energy expended, econémics and 
other social sciences tend to define it in terms of results achieved. Thus 
for the economic world it is the size or value of the product, rather 
than the effort put forth, that constitutes the measure of work. In 
the present work-a-day world people are not interested in how hard 
one applies himself but in how much he gets done. 

But with the tremendous increase in production of material goods 
per man-hour, output loses some of its dominance in evaluating work 
—and other values emerge more clearly. One such value is the per- 
sonal satisfaction of the worker in helping co-workers on a coopera- 
tive enterprise, his feeling of self-respect and importance in being a 
contributing member of society, and his opportunity to develop and 
exercise insight and skills in connection with his job. Disintegration 
of skills and of worker personality with extended unemployment 
emphasize the benefit of work activity and responsibility for the 
worker—apart from wages and material output. 

If the material output from man’s work becomes less important 
in evaluating work, then the effect of work activity on worker growth 
and personality development will become more important. Trends 
during recent decades regarding conditions and hours of work, unem- 
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ployment insurance, a guaranteed annual wage, retirement provisions, 
and “fringe benefits” generally, indicate that the concept of work in 
the American economy is being remodeled along the lines suggested. 
It should not require any revolutionary change in this trend to accept 
the idea that it is as much a responsibility of the nation’s industrial 
facilities (management, labor, capital) to help develop the youth of 
the land as it is to produce the material goods needed. If this is 
thought to demand subsidy by the state for certain participating indus- 
tries, to compensate for reduced output per worker in a competitive 
economy, one could cite precedent on the extent to which various 
units of government have subsidized private enterprise to carry on 
experimentation or undertake wartime production of material goods, 
or have hired universities to train military and other technical per- 
sonnel for government needs. Subsidized atomic research and produc- 
tion is the nation’s most conspicuous recent example—much as the 
subsidy of domestic production through protective tariffs is a classic 
in the field. Subsidy of selected and supervised industrial enterprises 
to help with those aspects of the education and development of youth 
which the public schools cannot adequately provide, should not be a 
difficult concept for Americans to grasp. 

5. Longevity, and the status of older adults—Along with automa- 
tion and the developmental needs of youth as affecting economic 
structure and job possibilities, attention must be given to the length- 
ened span of life among average Americans and to the productive 
potential of many persons who have reached the rather typical retire- 
ment age of sixty-five years. There are not many ways in which an 
industrial democracy can show less concern for its future or less 
capacity to plan for that future than to allow its human resources to 
languish without development because of inadequate provision for 
health and education, or to allow those resources to waste or disinte- 
grate through indifference and disuse resulting from depression unem- 
ployment, premature retirement from socially useful activity, or un- 
necessary postponement of initial entry onto some socially useful job. 

At least since the time of Plato, who lived to be eighty years old, 
there has through history been a sprinkling of outstanding persons 
who lived to a comparable age. The point is that, in comparison with 
earlier segments of the period for which dependable records are avail- 
able, there has in recent decades been a substantial increase in the 
percentage of the population living to such age. A long adult life is an 
important asset for those types of contributions to civilization which 
demand a substantial accumulation of experience and extensive reflec- 
tion. Such accumulation and reflection are important in most present- 
day areas of research and philosophy. 
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Retirement at sixty-five does not necessarily mean that the possible 
contributions of another ten or fifteen years, which might be made by 
a substantial number of our older persons, will be lost—but unless 
the effort made by our society to recruit those contributions is more 
inclusive and systematic than at present, it will in practice mean 
that many of them will be lost. But the contribution is only one side 
of the story. As inseparable from that side as one side of a sheet of 
paper is from the other, is the sense of status and social worth felt by 
older persons who have an opportunity to demonstrate their continued 
usefulness—even though the pay aspect of their service may be less 
compelling. 

The foregoing comment, regarding both contribution and satisfac- 
tion, may have particular significance for women—partly because of 
the increased percentage of women who are becoming gainfully em- 
ployed, and partly because of a lingering tradition and practice that 
for some reason women ought to retire from active life earlier than 
men—although in present-day America they live to be of greater 
average age than men. The basis for the practice is somewhat obscure 
—but perhaps tradition and mysticism are frequently beyond the reach 
of science and logic. So too is recent action by Congress which makes 
women eligible for old-age retirement benefits at the age of sixty-two 
whereas men become eligible at sixty-five. “Permissive” legislation at 
this time may foreshadow compulsory legislation a little later—in this 
field, as it has in some others. 4 


6. Controlling inflation versus stimulating economic expansion— 
From foregoing pages it should be apparent that anything approach- 
ing a full-employment economy—in an industrial society such as our 
own with increasing automation and with a labor force which is in- 
creasing through birth rate, employment of women, and older workers 
—will demand a rapidly expanding economy. During the past fifteen 
years there has been a marked rise in the material standard of living 
of most Americans, along with an abundance of goods and services 
devoted to war, balance-of-power, and economic development of for- 
eign countries. If war anxiety subsides, more of our productive 
efforts will be devoted to further improving the material standard of 
living—at home and abroad. As other countries develop their capaci- 
ties to contribute to this same end, the rate at which the economy ex- 
pands will have to be speeded up a great deal—in America and else- 
where—if a growing automation and an expanding labor force are to 
be fully employed. 

Research is a professional and service area which in this country 
has risen greatly in prominence during the past quarter century—in 
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funds and material facilities involved, as well as in personnel em- 
ployed. Yet we have hardly got ready to start research in many 
important areas. We know very little about weather and climate— 
how to prevent hurricanes, blizzards, or late frosts. We have scarcely 
begun to dream about how to lower mountain ranges and thereby 
change the climate of extensive desert areas. We know little about 
the process of intellectual creativeness in man—what actually happens 
during a “flash of insight,” or how to increase the frequency and value 
of flashes. We should do much more in reorganizing local units of 
government, improving the means by which the people keep tab on 
what their law-makers and conference personnel are doing, and devis- 
ing a system whereby the people directly determine who become the 
candidates for public office—including the presidency. We need to 
know more about prevention and remedy in mental illness, about geri- 
atrics—and how to make longevity fruitful rather than burdensome, 
and about how to prevent wars. We still are in the beginnings in the 
study of man’s origin, his biological and cultural evolution to date or 
the projection and control of the evolutionary process in the future. 
We should learn more about the nature of intelligence—and its rela- 
tion to the emotions, or to other aspects of our equipment which 
emerged early in the evolutionary pattern. The foregoing notes are 
merely illustrative. Any effort at a full cataloging of research needs 
or possibilities would demand great space—and tremendous ego. 

Education, too, is a service vocation. In a sense it has the job of 
“servicing” the other service vocations, as well as the non-service 
vocations. There is obviously no fixed answer to the question: how 
large a percentage of the gainfully employed population is it econo- 
mically sound to have in service vocations. The percentage is now 
higher than would have been thought possible a half a century ago. 
Many factors of technology and social philosophy help determine the 
percentage. It used to be maintained that a community could not exist 
simply by different families “taking in” one another’s laundry. The 
need for some basic production of material goods was thus empha- 
sized. But with the great extent to which material production is turned 
over to machines, and the marked increase in percentage of employed 
persons who are engaged in rendering personal and professional serv- 
ice to others, we may be approaching an employment situation reminis- 
cent of the laundry note. If so, education will have a major washday 
responsibility. 


Harold: H. Punke is Professor of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Alabama. 
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DESEGREGATION IN WASHINGTON SCHOOLS— 
TWO YEARS LATER? 


James King Bidwell, Ray P. Foote, Jr., Charles M. Marshall, Charles 
N. Mazadoorian, William Wurster, Stanley Sulzer, Editor 


As part of its study of educational desegregation, our undergradu- 
ate class in Yale’s Master of Arts in Teaching Program, visited 
Washington, D. C. For three days in March of 1956, we conducted 
previously arranged interviews and conferences with people of diverse 
office and persuasions in the nation’s capital. Washington had deseg- 
regated its public schools in September, 1954. This articie deals with 
our observations of some present problems of the desegregated schools 
and with our general conclusions about the effects of the Washington 
school desegregation two years later. 

It is hoped that a full discussion of the mechanics of desegregating 
Washington schools, of the roles played by various community and 
official groups in desegregation, of present school administration poli- 
cies, and of the procedures we used in our study has been published 
elsewhere.” Here, we restrict ourselves to a very brief resume of 
public school desegregation in the capital. Within a few days after the 
historic May, 1954 Supreme Court ruling, the Washington school 
administration announced, partly through prodding from the national 
executive, that it would desegregate its schools the following fall. It 
had prepared plans for desegregation beforehand, anticipating the 
court’s decision. The guiding principle of its forthright policy state- 
ment were: equality of treatment for all employees, merit as the sole 
basis for employee advancement, and geographical districting alone to 
determine the placement of children in schools. The administration 
enlisted the cooperation of many private citizens in formulating its 
plans, and invited suggestions from the public. In September, 1954, 
desegregation took place in a thorough-going manner. The Superin- 
tendent of Washington Schools, Dr. Corning, who had previously 
presided over two parallel racially divided administrations, became 


‘ the chief of a single unified hierarchy. The Washington school admin- 


istration asserted clear and uncompromising leadership to make the 
transformation uniform. The process took place smoothly with a 
marked lack of violence. Even though the transition had taken place 


1 This field study was made possible by the guidance and advice of three 
of our faculty members: Edward T. Ladd, Milton Roenberg, William Sayres, 
we would also like to thank the Washington school administration for its 
kind cooperation with our study. 

2 Teacher Education Quarterly, Winter, 1956. 
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with amazing speed, the school academic routine has continued pretty 
much as usual. 

In striking contrast to its forthright desegregation leadership, the 
city school administration has abstained from enunciating policy be- 
yond mere physical school desegregation. Deciding how much contact 
should take place between schoolmates of the two races has thus be- 
come the task of the individual school head. The different principals 
have acted differently according to their own views on desegregation— 
some encouraging common activities and many kinds of communica- 
tion across race lines, some indifferent, some actually discouraging 
and proscribing inter-racial contact. The unsalutary consequences of 
the administration’s policy of permissiveness will be the subject of 
much of this article. 


I. Desegregation and Educational Issues 


A WORRIED POPULACE 
The desegregation of the Washington schools has been related to 
and has heightened interest in many traditional education issues such 
as achievement level adequacy, teaching standards, and economy of 
operation. Probably the difficulty most intensified by desegregation 
has been one of white parental fears for their children’s education. The 
problem may be reduced to basically the following form. 


On a test given to Washington public school students during the 
first year of desegregation, the general academic achievement level of 
the average Negro student was found to be considerably lower than 
that of the average white student. Parents have raised the natural 
question: will the standards of Washington schools be lowered in 
accommodating these students? More explicitly, will the schools be 
able to maintain the same requirements they did before desegregation 
and will the teachers be able to do as competent a job with a wider 
range of achievement levels among students in the same class? 

Many of the white parents fear that, because of desegregation, their 
children are going to suffer in the quality of their scholastic training. 
These parental fears are fed upon by pro-segregationists who have 
stomped long and widely for racial separation. Segregationists blame 
this situation on an inherent lower intelligence among Negroes. The 
racial superiority doctrines of these groups have been seriously dam- 
aged, if not quite devastated, by the wide recent circulation of scienti- 
fic findings and liberal ideology, but segregationist propaganda remains 
influential with many Washingtonians. Culturally ingrained stereo- 
types and prejudices are utilized in the writings of pro-segregationists 
to magnify white fears beyond what might otherwise be considered 
sensible proportion. 
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UNDERPRIVILEGED AND A CASTE APART 


What is the actual source of the lower achievement level among 
Negroes? Not only were the Washington schools segregated, but the 
school system was completely separate at every level with the excep- 
tion of the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Corning, who stood as the 
one meeting point of two often quite divergent lines of education. 
Thus, two racially separate divisions co-existed in one school system. 
What’s more, neither branch knew much of what the other was doing. 

In the Negro schools (Division II) educational problems were, 
at the very least, frustrating. The schools were overcrowded while 
many of the white (Division I) schools were not filled to capacity. 
One Negro teacher stated that many of the Negro schools were old 
and under-supplied. However they were, in local expert estimation, 
staffed with well-trained and dedicated teachers. Because of the dis- 
organized, lower class economic and social backgrounds of most of 
their students, the teachers were forced to devote a disproportionate 
amount of their attention to discipline. The teacher went on to say 
that the Negro schools had been based on a different and more anti- 
quated philosophy of education, one which included corporal punish- 
ment, preferential treatment of superior students, and neglect of stu- 
dents of lesser ability and delinquent habits. 

Not only were the Negro children denied use of the superior white 
educational facilities by school segregation, but they were and are, as 
has been true throughout the nation in varying degrees, limited 
severely in social, economic, and political opportunities. One adminis- 
trator pointed out that Negroes have reacted defensively by hiding 
their own curiosity and ambitions, and inhibiting those of their chil- 
dren in order to minimize conflict with whites. Also, the development 
of intellectual curiosity has had little chance in the environment in 
which most Negroes grow to adulthood. The greatest proportion of 
the Negro students come from slum areas where they live in over- 
crowded conditions with friends and relatives who have never reaped 
the benefits of education, and who therefore do not value education 
‘for their children as most white adults do. For example, of the 2,804 
Negro adults in the neighboring city of Arlington, Virginia, only 100 
have had a college education, according to an Arlington administrator. 
With such an environment, the Negro student can readily be expected 
to lack intellectual curiosity, and seemingly, in intellectual ability, com- 
pared with his more privileged white schoolmate. 


TO MAINTAIN STANDARDS 


There would be justification for the fear that standards will be 
lowered in the schools, if it were not for the administration’s confi- 
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dence that there is a solution to the problem. However, the solution 
that is now being used and probably will continue to be so is not the 
only one that has been suggested. 

Recently, General Lane, Engineering Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, came out with a program which called for, in part, the 
mass demotion of students of lower ability. Placing children of very 
different ages and levels of emotional maturity in the same classes 
would obviously cause serious psychological and sociological problems. 
Moreover, it is said that such a plan would probably antagonize some 
of Washington’s most prominent families who would suddenly find 
their children dropped back. The Lane proposals have been criticized 
widely by the Washington school administration, newspapers, and 
interested laymen. The Washington Post reporter, however, felt that 
General Lane’s proposals had the beneficial effect of making the 
Washington citizenry aware of the problem. 

The same reporter thinks also that there is factual basis for the 
belief that standards were and are falling in the Washington schools. 
Superintendent Corning feels that it would be extremely difficult to 
determine whether standards had fallen immediately after desegrega- 
tion, and, in any case, believes that if so, they are no longer falling and 
need not do so in the future. Despite other differences, the Superin- 
tendent and Miss Rogers advocate the same general policy to solve 
the problem. 

The Superintendent, in a recent official declaration, has explained 
the principles which guide his administration’s policy. He holds that 
no radical alterations are necessary in those techniques, supported by 
modern educational philosophy, already in operation in his schools. 
He opposed emphatically any mass promotion or demotion plan based 
on a single achievement level test score. He believes, and cites general 
expert agreement with his belief, that an adequate promotion policy 
is one that takes into account many considerations (emotional and 
physical maturity, I.Q., age, etc.) besides achievement level, and that 
it would be a bad educational error to reduce promotion policy to the 
application of a single and somewhat arbitrary standard. He states 
also that the goal of homogeneous achievement level classes, which 
goal is implicit in proposals like those of Lane, can’t be attained com- 
pletely and is only one of many goals relevant to education in a 
democracy. 

The problems of low achievement levels and of great variations 
in these in the same class can and will be treated, according to Dr. 
Corning, by an intensification of procedures being used at present. 
These include, among other things ; special remedial classes, extensive 
personal guidance, multiple curricula to meet differing needs and in- 
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terests, and separate classe for high ability and achievement level 
students in specific subjects (this last, of course, applies mainly to 
high schools). As one principal told us, even “segregation” on the sole 
bases of achievement and ability is modified by restricting this to 
individual subjects while having highly diversified homeroom sec- 
tions. Both Superintendent Corning and Miss Rogers emphasized the 
need for more teachers and more special courses in order to maintain 
Washington public educational standards. 


TO TEACH AND TO DISCIPLINE 


Desegregation at the faculty level has taken place by the admin- 
istration’s making shifts as the need occurred. In the white division 
schools, the need for teachers had been acute, while there had been 
a surplus of qualified Negro teachers seeking jobs. Very little con- 
flict has arisen from the consequent integration of teachers. Teachers 
interviewed in Washington felt that they were accepted by both 
white and colored students regardless of their own race and that 
their responsibilities to their students were subject to no color dif- 
ferentiation. 

Many other problems of the Negro schools were now carried into 
the integrated schools. Chief among these problems was discipline. 
One principal delegated most of his administrative duties to others 
in order to be able to cope with difficulties, particularly disciplinary 
ones, resulting from desegregation. How to make many of their 
Negro pupils respond positively to disciplinary measures much less 
authoritarian than they had known béfore is a challenge of the first 
order for many white teachers of mixed classes. Many Negro teachers 
faced the equally trying challenge of adjusting their teaching methods 
to changed conditions. 


FINANCES 


Dr. Corning told us point blank that desegregation in the Wash- 
ington school system has not resulted in great economies. However, 
he expected expenses to be cut somewhat in the near future when 
administrative duplications are eliminated upon the retirement of 
those who now share joint positions. The segregationists point to 
the projected expenditures for coming years to demonstrate that de- 
Segregation will be more costly than segregation was. Pro-desegre- 
gationists reply by asserting that most increases desired in educational 
expenditures were also desired within a segregated school system and 
that the other increases are hoped for only to combat more effectively 
the problems aggravated by the inequities of the past segregated sys- 
tem, 
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WHITHER STANDARDS? 


One principal’s belief that within five years the Negro students 
will have caught up with their white classmates may be optimistic 
if only because of the continuing immigration of underprivileged 
Negroes from the South. Nevertheless, according to Dr. Corning, 
it is certainly true that the standards in the schools need not be 
lowered and that children with high ability need not be held back. 
The principal of one high school sums up the administration’s atti- 
tude in this manner, “children are not going to suffer educationally 
because (my school) is a mixed school.” 


II. General Effects of Desegregation. 


THE NATURE OF THE SUCCESS 


Desegregation in the Washington schools has created a new sit- 
uation of great opportunity: opportunity for achieving a better edu- 
cation for both Negro and white students; opportunity for greater 
social and economic equality between the two races; and opportunity 
for better relations between the Negro and white than could possibly 
have existed under the segregated system. 

For example, desegregation has resulted in a greater public 
awareness of the disparity that existed between the Division I and 
the Division II schools and a consequent realization that this dis- 
parity has produced a problem which must be solved, rather than 
hypocritically accepted as the natural and proper state of affairs. At 
the same time, Negro students are being given educational oppor- 
tunities appropriate to a more modern type of education, and are 
working with better facilities, and better books and materials than 
they had before. This could lead to improvement of their economic 
and social status in later adult life. 

The unification of the administrative system can provide a 
stronger foundation for educational planning and activity within the 
system. It can facilitate a more efficient use of funds through the 
elimination of duplicate positions in the administration. As was said 
before, more well-qualified Negro teachers are now available than 
white. Therefore, hiring teachers on a non-racial basis will probably 
mean that more white students will have the opportunity to come 
into close social contact with a class of Negroes which belies the 
typical stereotype of the Negroes. At the same time, desegregation 
provides an opportunity for more equal social contact between Negro 
and white students, and, hence, greater knowledge of each other with 
a possible undermining of stereotyping and unfounded prejudice. 
Furthermore, since people tend to be relatively law abiding in their 
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overt, public behavior, the removal of legal sanctions supporting dis- 
crimination may reduce active discrimination. 

At this point, it must be noted that it is necessary to sum up 
many of the results of desegregation as potential opportunities rather 
than as accomplished realities. Desegregation has indeed taken place 
in Washington public schools. Its swift, thorough enactment reduced 
prior apprehensions and minimized consequent violence. The one 
incident that boded open conflict, a school strike, was squelched ef- 
fectively. Howard University sociologists report that the number of 
serious behavioral problems resulting from desegregation has been 
negligible. 

But integration has not automatically followed. We would take 
issue with the conclusion expressed by a writer in the otherwise en- 
lightening New York Times Special Section on Desegregation. He 
said, “There is no question that the Capital is as thoroughly integrated 
in all phases of its community life as any other city in the country.” 
Before we qualify this conclusion we feel we should provide what 
is badly needed and what will go a long way in clearing up the 
general confusion surrounding this whole problem, a precise mean- 
ingful definition of the two terms, desegregation and integration. 


DESEGREGATION VERSUS INTEGRATION 


Both desegregation and integration as educational policies mean 
the equalization of educational facilities by making these facilities 
identical for the two races. But desegregation is actually nothing 
more than a decrease in spatial distance between Negroes and whites 
as is accomplished by having them attend the same schools and 
classes, Integration, on the other hand, implies a decrease in social 
distance between the two races through extending and intensifying 
inter-racial communication and common participation as equals in 
a wide-range of activities. The distinction, far from being academic, 
is one which most people have experienced. When you find yourself 
at a party where you don’t know anyone else, you are in a desegre- 
gated situation alright. But the chances are you will feel uncomfor- 
table and will probably soon regret having come if communication 
barriers are not broken. Until then, you are not integrated into the 
party and are acutely aware of the social distance between yourself 
and the other guests. It is only as you are introduced to the others 
and brought into conversation and activities with them that you can 
feel any identity with the group, any substantial satisfaction with the 
occasion. 

It should also be made clear that desegregation does not neces- 
sarily lead to integration. A significant historical instance of the fail- 
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ure of desegregation to result in integration can be found in the 
conflict between the Hindus and the Moslems in India during and 
since British rule. In fact, desegregation without integration is a 
far more socially explosive situation than segregation itself since it 
maximizes the opprotunity for showing hostility. But desegregation, 
on the other hand, does afford greater opportunity than segregation 
for increased common experience between the desegregated groups. 


SOME SOBERING CONSIDERATIONS 


Seen in this light, the year and a half old school administration’s 
policy of desegregation without requiring integration appears to be 
dangerous, as its effects are undermining those beneficial possibilities 
we mentioned that inhere in desegregation. The results of an inde- 
cisive policy of permissiveness with respect to integration can be 
seen in much of the Washington school system. There is much 
inconsistency in the ways various schools are implementing the deseg- 
regation order. Racial prejudice and fears have made themselves 
felt in the unstable, confused situation created by this policy. High 
schools have cut out social extra-curricular activities such as dances 
and school plays. We received many reports of a decline in school 
spirit which force could have been harnessed on a large scale to 
clear the path to integration, as it has been in isolated cases. At the 
same time, widespread dissatisfaction among the students resulting 
from the loss of these activities, has increased tensions between the 
two groups of students. 

Tension and dissatisfaction were present among many students 
interviewed. By way of the striking example, one white girl said 
that she and her friends had stopped going to basketball games 
because they were afraid of the Negro boys there. At the same time, 
a Negro girl said that she might just as well not exist as far as the 
white students were concerned, and that she and her friends had 
been happier in the segregated schools. These attitudes, even though 
generally less extreme, are reinforced by administrative policy in 
many schools as described earlier. Administrators, as is usual with 
figures of authority, were noted to convey their own feelings and 
attitudes to the students. It is only an unusual case, like that of 
students of one school having voted to continue inter-racial swim- 
ming after the school officials decided to discontinue it, that qualifies 
the rule; like authority, like student. Some administrators knowing 
this rule and realizing that “kids don’t learn when they’re disturbed,” 
have urged parents and other authorities to end their opposition to 
desegregation. 


The second main effect of this policy has been a breakdown in 
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communication both between the two groups of students, and between 
the students and the administrators. Consequently, the administra- 
tors, at times, exhibited a startling lack of knowledge as to what 
both students and other administrators and teachers were thinking 
and saying about the problems caused by desegregation. At the 
same time, the administration has failed to initiate or maintain any 
means by which the two groups of students can be brought together 
to freely discuss the inter-racial problems affecting them. Negro 
and white students each refrained from talking freely in the pres- 
ence of students of the other race, though they became quite candid 
when addressed separately. The same communication breakdown 
was evident in the school halls, in cafeterias, and in the free periods. 
Integration, in the sense intended in this paper, of intensive com- 
munication and equal status bi-racial activity, has not yet occurred in 
large measure in the Washington desegregated schools. 


AN HISTORIC CHALLENGE 

In the face of this situation, it becomes more clear that desegre- 
gation by itself is no satisfactory cure-all for the problem of making 
the Negro in America a full-fledged equal member of our society. 
If the opportunities created by desegregation are to be taken advan- 
tage of before it is too late, there must be a general rethinking of the 
social goals of desegregation and the policy necessary to achieve 
these goals. At present, it appears that the administration is trying 
to maintain an unstable situation within the schools without accurate 
knowledge of what the students themselves feel about it. It reminds 
one frighteningly of a small boy playing with a gun without bother- 
ing to find out if it is loaded or not. 

A clear formulation of the goal of integration would view deseg- 
regation as but a first step in the process of cultural change. Such 
a goal would serve as a focal point for the development of long term 
plans for the elimination of racial inequality and hostility, as a cri- 
terion by which the effectiveness of these plans and programs could 
be evaluated. Essential to a policy of integration is the inclusion as 
equals of the students and faculty of both races in efforts to solve 
desegregated school problems. By alleviating the present insecurity 
and tension felt by both groups, such a policy could enlist the active 
interest and aid of Negroes and whites in working out the problems 
of desegregation. The Washington Public schools did desegregate in 
what might be called an ideal manner, but they must come to grips 
with a more difficult task, becoming a “model” for integration. 


The authors are students of an undergraduate Master of Arts in Teaching 
Course, Yale University. 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS 
Frederick Shaw 


As I was striding through the halls of the school in which I was 
teaching some twenty years ago, the principal pointed to me and 
asked, ‘Who is that man prowling inside the building?” Some weeks 
later, at a faculty meeting, the same supervisor explained how a 
teacher could obtain an audience. The would-be visitor was required 
to fill out a card in elaborate detail. I made careful notes and when 
I wanted to see him, shortly thereafter, I hopefully gave his secre- 
tary a card in which these instructions had been followed to the 
letter. The next day it was returned to my letter box with the follow- 
ing notation: “Wrong size card.” 

Today most school heads recognize the need for good communi- 
cation with their staffs. It would be unduly optimistic, however, to 
assume that principals of the type described above have disappeared 
altogether. 

ORIGINS OF THE STAFF RELATIONS PLAN 

It was a breakdown in communication between the teaching staff, 
on the one hand, and administration on the other, that led to the 
adoption of the Staff Relations Plan in the New York City schools. 
April 1950 marked a critical period in the history of the school 
system. Dissatisfied with their salary schedules, high school teachers 
had begun a “strike” against voluntary extra-curricular activities. 
Then a surprising thing happened. Thousands of high school students 
initiated a “little strike” of their own. They walked out of class- 
rooms, marched to City Hall, and demonstrated in favor of their 
teachers. Contemporary newspapers published photographs showing 
hundreds of foot and mounted patrolmen holding back unruly ado- 
lescents, intent on storming the Mayor’s office. 

As a result of these incidents, the Board of Education appointed 
a Fact-Finding Committee from among its own members and rep- 
resentative citizens to investigate the crisis and suggest remedies. 
In its report the Committee noted that there was “no formal rapport 
between Board and teachers, no constantly available means of con- 
versing.” This was partly responsible, the Committee believed, for 
the “discords” it had been asked to investigate. It went on to rec- 
ommend the “establishment of a grievance procedure which will 
insure a satisfactory channel of communication” between the Board 
of Education and the teaching and supervisory staff.’ 


1 Report of the Fact-Finding Committee of the Board of Education, City 
of New York (February 15, 1951), p. 26. 
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DRAFTING THE PLAN 


Shortly thereafter the Board of Education implemented this rec- 
ommendation by appointing a Committee to Study Staff Relations, 
instructed to draft formal, well-defined, and written procedures. It 
was a thoroughly representative committee, drawn from all instruc- 
tional divisions and staff levels, and representing the major profes- 
sional organizations in the school system. In their deliberations they 
reviewed labor-management programs in industry and administra- 
tor-staff programs in government, for business management and 
enlightened public administrators know far more about personnel 
problems than educators. The Committee realized they were break- 
‘ing new ground, for no educational system in the nation’s larger 
cities, with the possible exception of Los Angeles, has a formal 
program as comprehensive as New York’s. 

As the Fact-Finding Committee had suggested, the Committee 
to Study Staff Relations drafted grievance procedures for resolving 
individual and group complaints. In the course of their work, how- 
ever, they reached the conclusion that grievances often arose because 
teachers had no voice in framing school policies. Hence they estab- 
lished procedures for teacher participation in pedagogic and adminis- 
trative policy matters, through Staff Relations Committees at the 
school level and a Policy Consultation Committee at the city-wide 


level. 4 
THE INDUSTRIAL BACKGROUND 


These procedures were based largely on experience in the field 
of labor relations and research in industrial personnel relations. For 
this reason the views of industrial managers who have adopted anal- 
ogous procedures may be worth noting. 


1. Grievance Procedures. “When your men stop griping out 
loud,” an old army sergeant once declared, “that’s the time to expect: 
real trouble.” Industry has learned that it pays to bring complaints 
to the surface rather than suppress them. From the worker’s view- 
point, nothing is more irritating than to find himself at a dead-end 
street with no opportunity to express his discontents. Management, 
in turn, has a heavy stake in healthy and stable working relation- 
‘ships. To maintain production, it is interested in prompt settlement 
of employer-employee differences and disputes. It is said that a 
“grievance, like any cancer, tends to mushroom when left alone.’ 


2 Bertram R. Crane and Roger M. Hoffman, Successful Handling of La- 
bor Grievances (N. Y.: Central Book Co., 1956), pp. 8. See also George D. 
Halsey, Handbook of Personnel Management (N, Y,: Harper and Bros., 
1947), p. 272, 
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Even more basic is the need to eliminate dissatisfaction by getting 
at its roots. For this purpose it is necessary to detect the origins and 
causes of employee discontent. 

2. Policy Consultation Procedures. Modern personnel research 
has indicated that good administration is not obtained simply by 
giving orders and securing compliance. It has been suggested that 
superior employee performance is most likely to be educed by man- 
agement enlightened enough to provide a social climate which satis- 
fies the workers’ needs. “The employee must be made to feel that 
he belongs in the organization, that he is creatively, not passively 
participating, and that he is contributing to its total effort.’’*? Experi- 
ments in personal relations have shown that more work is accom- 
plished if the whole-hearted participation of the working force can 
be enlisted, if the working force is convinced that it is working to- 
wards desirable objectives, and that these objectives can be achieved 
cooperatively. How may such democratic management be attained? 


It does not mean that the supervisor need ever take a ballot. It 
does mean, however, that he must consult with his staff fre- 
quently. It does mean that he must give them a chance to express 
themselves, to think with him in arriving at a decision rather 
than just to receive decisions, to be given some freedom with 
which to apply their own intelligence rather than be told every 
detailed step as to how they must perform a task. They need 
teaching and leading, but teaching and leading are far different 
arts from ordering and commanding.* 


Essentially these are tools of management. An official statement 
of the National Association of Manufacturers declares that industry 
should provide “adequate opportunity for consideration and adjust- 
ment of all complaints.” Likewise, the Association suggests, in the 
following statement, that good teamwork can be achieved partly 
through better understanding : 


Two-way channels of communication between employers and 
employees are essential to the cultivation of good relationships 
and the encouragement of better understanding. . .. There should 
be a spirit of cooperation . . . between employees and manage- 
ment, based on a two-way flow of communication to keep em- 
ployees informed of the policies, problems, and future outlook 
of the organization, and to keep management informed of the 
needs, desires, suggestions and reactions of the employees.’ 


3 William E. Mosher, J. Donald Kingsley, and O. Glenn Stahl, Public 
Personnel Administration (N. Y.: Harper and Bros., 1950), pp. 295-96. 

# Jbid., p. 291. 
5 Industry Believes: Policies on Current Problems as Adopted by the 
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Occasionally labor unions will utilize these procedures for their 
own ends, but they were orignially developed by personnel managers 
in industry to serve the needs of management. 


STAFF RELATIONS PROCEDURES 


The Committee which drafted the original Staff Relations Plan 
pointed out that “the plan is in two parts, the first providing a 
procedure for dealing with complaints or grievances, the second pro- 
viding procedures to promote staff participation in policy-making.’ 


1. Grievance Procedures. This is the part of the plan best known 
_ and most widely accepted by teachers. The popular concept of the 
grievance procedure is this: A teacher who has a sense of wrong or 
oppression appears before the Staff Relations Committee, elected 
by his school’s faculty to explain his complaint. The Committee dis- 
cusses its merits, and if they consider it well founded, they authorize 
members of their group to plead the teacher’s cause in the principal’s 
office. The Staff Relations Plan does authorize this method of pre- 
senting individual grievances, but relatively few teachers realize that 
there are two alternate methods. The teacher also has the option of 
conducting negotiations with the school head on a face to face basis. 
Or, if he prefers, he may call upon anyone of his choice in the school 
who consents to serve. 

Until recently not many teachers knew that a grievartce could 
be resolved without a hearing before the principal. The original plan 
recommended that in cases in which. complaints could be handled 
by assistant principals, chairmen of departments, administrative as- 
sistants, or heads of annexes, the initial negotiations take place be- 
tween the teacher and the intermediate supervisor.’ Last spring a 
committee which revised the plan emphasized this method of resolv- 
ing grievances by placing it in a more conspicuous position in the 
new version of the plan. It also indicated that the teacher had the 
same choice of methods of presenting grievances as he was entitled 
to if he were conducting negotiations with the school head: he could 
call upon the Staff Relations Committee, ask a colleague to assist 
him, or discuss the grievance on a face to face basis.* The committee 


Board. (N. Y.: National Association of Manufacturers, 1956), pp. 2, 18, 32. 
This publication emphasizes the fact that these policy statements represent the 
consensus of the NAM’s membership, 20,500 strong. 

® Report of the Committee to Study Staff Relations in the New York 
City Schools (February 21, 1952), Letter of transmittal. 
Each type of procedure will be described in turn. 

7 Ibid., p.11. 

8 Staff Relations Plan for the Professional Staff (October 23, 1956), pp. 4. 
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was conscious of the fact that industrial management prefers to see 
a worker’s complaint settled by a first-line supervisor, who is most 
likely to be well-informed on the background of the case, and who is 
in the best position to handle it on an informal basis. 

The aforementioned procedures provide six different ways of pre- 
senting individual grievances. Actually there are about a dozen meth- 
ods, for a complaint may be initiated by a group of teachers as well. 
As a matter of fact, studies prepared by Board of Education’s 
Bureau of Administrative Budgetary Research indicate that group 
grievances have always comprised more than seventy per cent of all 
grievances.® 


2. Policy Consultation Procedures. Some industrial firms have 
established formalized programs involving regular planned meetings 
between management and employees. Procedures to promote staff 
participation in policy-making under the Staff Relations Plan, pat- 
terned on joint consultation of this kind, were set up at the school 
level and the city-wide level. Each will be described in turn. 


a. School Level. The plan briefly outlined policy consulta- 
tion at the school level in the following terms: 


The Staff Relations Committee or a sub-committee thereof shall 
meet with the head of the school or bureau and such other mem- 
bers of the school staff as he may designate once a month (and 
such other times as may be mutually agreed to) to confer to- 
gether on matters of policy and administration.’ 


Typical of the subjects that may be discussed at such conferences 
are school routines and procedures, such as clerical duties or official 
class (homeroom) duties, matters of program and administration, 
like class size or teacher assignment and programming, or issues 
relating to the curriculum, such as adaptation of the curriculum to 
meet local needs.* 

The spirit of these meetings has been described in an official 
report to the Board of Education in the following terms : 


When the school Staff Relations Committee meets with the prin- 
cipal for the purpose of discussing policy, “they meet as a com- 
mittee” for the welfare of the children and of the school system. 
They are partners in a cooperative enterprise to enlist the best 


9 Frederick Shaw, An Evaluation of the Staff Relations Program for 
the Educational Staff (Bureau of Administrative and Budgetary Research, 
1955), pp. 21-23; William B. Reiner and Frederick Shaw, An Evaluation of 
the Pedagogic Staff Relations Plan-1955: Abstract of Major Findings (Bt- 
reau of Administrative and Budgetary Research, 1956), p. 6. 

10 Staff Relations Plan for the Professional Staff, p. 11. 

11 [bid. 
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thinking of all in an effort to solve problems of policy and ad- 
ministration.’” 


b. City-wide Level. Some of the teachers’ major problems 
cannot be settled at the school level, for they are concerned with 
policies framed by the Board of Education and the Superintendent of 
Schools. Hence the committee that drafted the plan established pro- 
cedures to make possible a better communication among the Board 
of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, the Board of Exam- 
iners, and the teaching and supervisory staff. The city-wide Policy 
Consultation Committee, comprised of representatives of about thirty 
_ teaching and supervisory organizations, meets once a month to per- 
form this function. In the words of the plan, its purpose is to “assist, 
through conference and agreement, in formulating policies and sug- 
gesting desirable changes in existing policies.”?° 

The adoption of these procedures advanced the teachers’ welfare 
in a number of ways. For almost the first time their right to present 
complaints was written down in black and white in formal, well-de- 
fined procedures. In the past there had been marked differences from 
school to school and from district to district. Indeed, there had been 
no guarantee that a principal would even consent to listen to com- 
plaints, for not all school heads maintained the “open door” policy. 
Appeals were also provided for on a rational and regular basis, 
advancing from principal to assistant superintendent and frem assist- 
ant superintendent to the Staff Relations Officer, the representative 
of the Superintendent of Schools. Specific time limits were estab- 
lished, ensuring that grievance cases would be resolved in a reason- 
able time.’* The plan also authorized the election of faculty com- 
mittees, called Staff Relations Committees, to act as clearing houses 
for teacher opinion and to consult with the school head on matters 
of school policy. 

EVALUATION OF THE PLAN 


When the plan was first adopted, the Superintendent of Schools 
declared: “It is trail-blazing in many ways and obviously isn’t per- 
fect.”15 The committee that drafted the plan realized that actual 
experience would disclose the areas in which improvements were 
needed. Therefore they provided for an appraisal after it had been 


12 Report on Staff Relations (Pedagogic Staff), April 13, 1955, p. 9. This 
Teport was prepared by Deputy Superintendent Jacob Greenberg and sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education by Superindendent William Jansen. 

13 Staff Relats. Plan for Prof. Staff, p. 12. 

14 The author is indebted to Mr. Jacob Landers, Principal of Junior H. S. 
64, Brooklyn, for the analysis of grievance procedures in the above paragraph. 

15 Journal of the Board of Education, City of New York, 1952, I, 1196. 
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in effect for a year. Accordingly, in June, 1953 the Superintendent 
of Schools initiated an informal survey. Under the direction of Dr. 
Edmund J. Gannon, Associate Superintendent in charge of person- 
nel, a referendum was conducted to gauge the reactions of the super- 
visory and teaching staffs to the plan. The response, which was 
analyzed by research personnel in the Bureau of Administrative and 
Budgetary Research, indicated that the following were the principal 
benefits that had accrued to the teaching staff as a result of the plan: 


1. Grievance Procedures. 

(a). It had provided opportunities to resolve problems, com- 
plaints and injustices. The school heads reported that 139 grievances 
had been presented. All but a dozen—93% in all—had been settled 
at the local level.*® Industrial managers have found that a company’s 
grievance procedure functions with maximal efficiency if the majority 
of the workers’ complaints are being resolved by their immediate 
supervisors.’? This fact suggests that most of the teachers’ complaints 
were being handled in a satisfactory manner.*® 

(b) In some schools the Staff Relations Committee and their 
supervisors were able to head off minor complaints before they be- 
came full-blown grievances. In these instances supervisors and com- 


mittee chairmen anticipated difficulties and ironed them out before 
they reached the complaint stage. It also gave the teachers a chance 
to “blow off steam” instead of building up unrest. 


2. Policy Consultation at the School Level. 

(a) A certain number of school problems were solved or 
partly solved. 

(b) Joint consultation tended to create better rapport or im- 
proved understanding between administration and staff. 

(c) The airing of problems created better staff harmony or 
improved morale. 

(d) It gave teachers new insights into school problems. 

(e) Teachers began to feel a new sense of responsibility in 
carrying out school procedures. 

(f) It gave teachers a forum for discussing matters relating 
to their jobs. 


16 Shaw, An Evaluation of the Staff Relations Program for the Educa- 
tional Staff, pp. 21-24. 

17 Paul Pigors and Charles A. Meyers, Personnel Administration (N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1951, p. 142. 

18 This conclusion was confirmed in a later survey in which the Staff 
Relations Chairmen reported that 75.1% of the complaints in their schools 
had resulted in satisfactory outcomes. See Reiner and Shaw, Evaluation of 
the Pedagogic Staff Relations Plan, p. 8. 
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The following were the major criticisms or shortcomings of the 
plan brought to light by the survey: 

(a) The grievance procedures were rather limited in scope. 
They did not include such areas as pensions, license examinations 
given by the Board of Examiners, ratings, dismissals, preferrals of 
charges, and salary matters (except for minor adjustments). They 
did touch on matters that disturb teachers, such as the prospect of 
teaching difficult classes year after year, but the issues on which 
most teachers feel strongly were excluded.’ 

(b) The plan was not thoroughly understood by the pro- 
. fessional staff. This was due partly to its newness. 

(c) There was a need for more specific delineation of the 
plan. The difference between policy and grievance, for example, was 
not clearly staked out. Could the Staff Relations Committee meet 
without the presence of supervisors? Was the Staff Relations Com- 
mittee entitled to time at faculty meetings? The Staff Relations doc- 
ument offered no answers to these questions. 

(d) Some teachers were under the impression that the use 
of grievance procedures could lead to reprisals. 

Meanwhile, the Deputy Superintendent of Schools, who was en- 
trusted with overall supervision of the plan, undertook an independ- 
ent appraisal of the work of the Policy Consultation Committee. His 
report indicated the value of city-wide policy consultation~in these 
terms: 


The Policy Consultation Committee had served as a vehicle 
for two-way communication. 

It had enlisted the thinking of the professional staff. 

It had served as a channel for professional initiative and 
growth. 

It had served to acquaint the professional staff with the prob- 
lems of administration and administration with the problems 
of the professional staff. 

It had introduced, with some success, a novel, forward-look- 
ing, and democratic basis for staff participation, policy-mak- 
ing, and administration. 

It had . . . improved the morale of teachers and given con- 
crete evidence of the good intentions of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Superintendent of Schools.”° 


19 A common misconception about the plan is that these areas are exciuded 
from the policy consultation procedures as well. The revised version, written 
in 1956, made it clear that they may be discussed as matters of policy. 

_?° Jacob Greenberg and Jacob Landers, “The Policy Consultation Com- 
mittee: An Evaluation,” Strengthening Democracy, VIII, No. 4 (March, 1956). 
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Some of the unfavorable outcomes of policy consultation at the 
city-wide level were the following: 


1. This phase of the plan was the part least understood and in 
which the least interest had been manifested. 

2. Some of the proposals advanced by the Policy Consultation 
Committee were unrealistic in terms of budget and administration. 

3. More than half of the representatives of the Policy Consulta- 
tion Committee consisted of supervisors.”* 

THE INTANGIBLES 

The basic objective of the plan is to contribute to the efficient ad- 
ministration of the school by eliminating sources of friction, creating 
a harmonious working arrangement between supervisors and teaching 
staff, and raising the staff’s morale. Here are some of the concrete 
goals that personnel managers in industry seek to attain: 

1. An interested, responsive, and willing work force. 

2. Understanding by employees of the company’s objectives and 
its problems in meeting these objectives. 

3. Recognition and respect for the function of management. 

4. Good faith in day-to-day dealing with the company.” 

The survey of its operations at the school level suggested that the 
Staff Relations Plan had contributed towards these ends. Many 
Staff Relations Chairmen wrote that the work of their committees 
had improved teacher-supervisor relationships, created a better un- 
derstanding of administrative problems, helped generate a “sincere 
desire to cooperate with supervisors in finding solutions to school 
problems” or produced “more willing support” in carrying out school 
policies. It would appear that where Staff Relations procedures are 
conducted with a sincerity of purpose on the part of teachers and 
administrators alike, they may help minimize discords, raise school 
morale, and improve administration by drawing on the good will 


and abilities of the staff. 
SUMMARY 


Industry has learned that the secret of high productivity does not 
lie solely in technological and engineering efficiency. Equally impor- 
tant is a social climate which will promote confidence and coopera- 
tion between labor and management. Can this experience prove 
useful to school administrators? The Staff Relations Plan may help 
provide an answer to this challenging problem. 


Frederick Shaw is with the Bureau of Administrative and Budgetary Re- 
search of the Board of Education of the City of New York. 


21 Jbid, 
22 Management Record, XVI (1954), 49. 





A Ph.D. DEFINED IN THREE TENSES* 
Stuart C. Dodd 


We believe that sociologists expect you as a Ph.D. candidate to 
adopt for yourself the professional role, at the learner’s stage, some- 
what as outlined broadly below. In addition to the required graduate 
curriculum, there are other things expected of-a well-rounded soci- 
ologist which these suggestions may help you in fulfilling. 


I. THE FUNCTIONING OF A Ph.D.—THE ENDS 

The professional role of a Ph.D. may include acting at university 
levels as educator, scientist, and practitioner in the field of sociology. 
Sociology, in process of becoming a science, studies the development, 
organization, and behavior of human groups, seeking to chart and 
predict their uniformities and differences. You should therefore pre- 
pare yourself for teaching, for researching, and for practicing in your 
specialized field in as balanced yet flexible a program as you can plan. 
As a researcher you will be expected to develop skill in methodology 
in order to test and add knowledge to current science. As a teacher 
you will be expected to develop skill through speech and writing for 
communicating your knowledge and interest to your students. As a 


practitioner you will be expected to develop skill in making applica- 
tions of current knowledge on many occasions to specific problems 
in our society.** 


ll. JUDGING OF A Ph.D.—THE TESTS 


A sociology department measured your ability to function in the 
future as a Doctor of Philosophy in sociology by three formal tests 
and one informal but more comprehensive test. 


*This statement is a start upon defining a Ph.D. operationally in three 
tenses since it specifies what a student does with what materials and people 
in what relationships in order to make, to know, and to use the definiendum, 
1€., in order to prepare for, be tested as, and function as a Ph.D. The three 
sections of this memo develop a little of the full oeprational definition of the 
functional, identifying, and generative kinds which respectively deal with the 
future, the present, and the past of the behavior we call “conferring the 
Ph.D. degree.” 

**Towards applying a bit of sociological theory to our own practice, you 
may note that these three subroles deal with the three basic dimensions of 
acts of people in time [APT]. These dimensions can be here measured broadly 
in units of students taught, amounts of knowledge and occasions applying 
knowledge. The work of a sociologist can be viewed as a lifelong elaboration 
of the essentially simple dimensional formula to improve sociological research, 
teaching, and practice by increasing the sociological learning of a growing 
Population in widening applications. 
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The first test is your general written examination. This is on the 
four sub-fields chosen by you out of the following seven sub-fields: 
(1) Theory, (2) Methodology (required), (3) Ecology and 
Demography, (4) Interaction, (5) Institutions, () Organization, 
(7) Disorganization. 

This is a comprehensive examination intended to test your knowl- 
edge and your competence, how much you know and how well you can 
use what you know. It is intended to test not only fullness of informa- 
tion but more especially your ability to organize your knowledge and 
apply it effectively to specific questions or problems in your field. It 
may ask you, as in a topical outline, to analyze each question in logical 
detail and also to synthesize such analysis in brief summarizing 
sentences. It expects you to be able to classify your knowledge 
critically into degrees of verification whether by logical tests of in- 
ternal consistency or by empirical tests of correspondence to field 
observations, especially the scientific technics of exact and repeatable 
observations. 

The second test is your thesis. This is intended to develop and 
test your ability as a researcher to add to our science new knowledge 
that is verified and predictive. It tests the thoroughness of your 
substantive knowledge in your specialty and of your methodological 
knowledge appropriate to check and enlarge that substantive knowl- 
edge. 

The third test is your oral examination in defense of your thesis. 
This is intended to sample your ability in face-to-face discussion to 
explain clearly, to adapt to criticism, to think logically under stress. 

The fourth test is informal and involves the department’s observ- 
ing, in class and in all other contacts, how well you learn the pro- 
fessional role throughout your graduate study. The suggestions in 
this memo are intended to help you meet this fourth test which is 
often very important but vaguely defined. 

These four tests are the profession’s traditional operations to 
identify and measure your competence to be classified as a Ph.D. in 


sociology. 
lll, PREPARING OF A Ph.D.—THE MEANS 


Ph.D. candidates in the past have found such steps as the follow- 
ing helpful in preparing for their triple role at its best as an inspiring 
teacher, a creative researcher, and a useful practitioner. 

A. Study the Ph.D. requirements of the Department and of the 
Graduate School. You are responsible, and not the registrar, for seeing 
that you fulfill all course and credit requirements on schedule and in 
prescribed form. The steps below are only further possibilities sup- 
plementing these basic formal steps in the curriculum. 
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B. Teach at least two courses and repeat the teaching of at least 
one course, if you can arrange this in any way. This teaching expe- 
rience may be securable in such forms as teaching undergraduate 
courses, night school, or summer school courses in this or other 
institutions, including volunteer teaching in YMCA or library or 
other courses. (Forty-four million adult Americans are reported to 
be enrolled in some kind of educational extension courses. Enter- 
prising graduate students may find some sort of opportunities for 
teaching experience if they are willing to range otit of beaten tracks.) 
If you are teaching university classes, ask the Dean’s office to get 
your teaching rated by your class and study the report to see how 
-you can improve your teaching ability. Repeat this in another 
quarter. 

C. Discuss teaching technics with other teachers and read up on 
them, e.g., how to construct and mark objective and essay examina- 
tions, how to plan class meetings, how to develop discussion as well 
as lecturing, how to develop interest and make discipline unnoticed, 
how to discover and correct your own particular weaknesses, etc. 
This is done in some courses involving a group of teachers. Such staff 
meetings can sometimes be made more profitable by systematic plan- 
ning of discussions on the members’ teaching problems. 

D. If you are unpracticed as a public speaker, it is a good idea 
to practice yourself. Practice making yourself heard clearly in the 
back of the room. Practice lecturing from outlines without reading 
until self-confidence replaces any self-consciousness and you attain 
ease and variety in platform communicating. 

E. Plan your courses ahead using the Department’s requirements 
as a minimum schedule. Change the plan as may be called for accord- 
ingly as your interests develop—but always plan ahead and don’t miss 
desirable courses for lack of foresight. 

F. Study each course as if you were going to teach it next term. 
This will increase your interest. You will learn more, take better 
notes—and find yourself better prepared to teach. 

G. Try to take at least one course with every teacher in the 
department that is an authority in your sub-fields. You will be ex- 
pected to know most fully that part of the sociological literature in 
your fields of specialty which comes from the faculty of your own 
university. Graduate education is’richest when you can get personal 
contact with the ablest specialists in your fields as well as contact 
with their writings. 

H. Plan your reading, developing habits of keeping up with the 
Professional journals as well as with new books in your field. Use 
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the department’s bibliography recommended for Ph.D. candidates and 
schedule your own reading list. Then work through it and keep notes 
for future lecturing and writing. Graduate work should develop 
habits of keeping up with an ever-growing field even more than 
mastery of its current state. 

I. Read and reflect upon the advice to graduate students given 
by 30 ex-presidents of the American Sociological Society (ASR, Dec. 
1953). 


J. Develop an adequate filing system. Keep it in working order. 
A scientist or scholar should discipline himself to keeping all records 
in orderly and labelled and accessible form which can expand for 
group research or an office in the future. Keep research records 
currently up to date so another scientist could carry on if you were 
suddenly killed. Science must go on regardless of an individual 
scientist’s dropping out. 


K. To learn how to communicate better in writing, write papers 
as you may get opportunities for seminars or conferences. It is well 
habitually to outline your lectures or talks beforehand. Some students 
seek out opportunities to write reports on research, book reviews, 
and journal articles on their thesis research. Study a Handbook of 


Style for Authors. Learn how to correct proofs and edit manuscripts 
for publication. Strive for clear and simple style (such as shown by a 
words-per-syllable ratio over .6 and a words-per-sentence index under 
15). Such simple rules can help to make your writing at any level 
understood by more people—if that is what you want. 


L. Participate in at least two research projects, if possible, before 
you start your thesis. It often helps to study the techniques in an 
on-going team project and in an individual project as fully as you can. 


M. Consult with fellow students and teachers freely on your 
thesis as it shapes up. Many thesis committees like to be kept in 
touch with a thesis from the start—why not find out whether any of 
your committee feel this way. Some thesis committee members resent 
the all-too-frequent presentation of a finished thesis too close to the 
deadline to permit careful study, correction, and re-typing. Presenta- 
tion of your thesis seven weeks before commencement is a minimum 
requirement. Try to visualize yourself as a reader and judge of your 
thesis. 


N. Attend professional conferences, special lectures, workshops, 
etc. as opportunity may offer—but not so much as to neglect the 
other steps in a balanced program of graduate training. Use such 
occasions to develop discussions in coffee hours, etc. Such occasions 
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often offer informal contacts to learn from others of greater experi- 
ence. 

O. If you can afford it, a summer’s experience attached to 
some social agency or research team, with or without pay, is some- 
times worth a great deal. 

P. Join at least one professional society or like-minded group 
where the interaction stimulates your professional interest and learn- 
ing. ‘ 
Q. Set yourself definite professional goals. Then plan definite 
steps to reach them. It often helps to try recording your degrees of 
fulfillment periodically in a parallel column for each goal and step. 
Some people do this for both long and short runs—from five years or 
a year ahead down to the coming week or 24 hours. Individuals will 
differ on the amount of this they do, but anyone can improve his 
purposeful and effective living by studying scientifically just how 
purposeful and effective his own living is. 

R. Replan as needed. Definiteness in planning should be coupled 
with flexibility. Plans may have to be changed, sometimes drastically 
and suddenly. Adaptability in meeting new situations is as important 
as persistence in a goal-directed effort. But change of plans should 
involve only a realistic shift in means of getting on with your larger 
professional goals. Any job opportunity or other reason for giving 
up some plan should be met not by merely scrapping plans but by 
replanning your efforts and sub-goals. In fact, a replanning once a 
year or so, even if not necessitated, is an excellent way to grow in 
one’s profession. 


Stuart C. Dodd is with the Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, 
University of Washington at Seattle. 
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